DoD's perspective on program stability

On April 4, 1986, Deputy Secretary of Defense William
H. Taft !V spoke to members of the National Security In-
dustrial Association about the President's Blue Ribbon
Commission on Defense Management, also known as
the Packard Commission. In his remarks, Mr. Taft put in
perspective the critical need for stability.

"The Packard Commission makes no more important
point in its report than that there is an urgent need for
stability in defense policy, programs, and budgets. Such
stability is the principal objective of its recommendations
in the planning and budgeting area and is vital to the
success of many of the reforms proposed in the acquisi-
tion area. Whether such stability is realized depends not
only on the executive branch's undertaking the actions
announced by the president this week, but crucially on
Congress. While Congress has been supportive in recent
years of efforts to maintain stability in a number of partic-
ular programs, its record with regard to the defense
budget as a whole has not been encouraging.

"Let us consider briefly, for example, the congressional

action on the FY 1986 budget to date. The president's
request was consistent with the congressional budget
resolution adopted in October 1984. By May 1985, a new
budget resolution reduced the budget by $20 billion, with
larger reductions in future years. The authorizing bill
passed at that level, although the House version of that
bill was prepared at a level $10 billion below the budget
resolution. In November, the appropriation bill reduced
the budget another $4 billion. In February 1986, the FY
1986 budget was reduced a further $11 billion by the ap-
plication of Gramm-Rudman five months into the fiscal
year. With the fiscal year more than half over, Congress
is still considering a multi-billion dollar bill authorizing the
obligation of certain of the funds in the appropriation act,
While the theory of biennial budgeting recommended by
the Packard Commission Is loudly applauded on TV talk
shows, the practice of bimonthly budgeting has been qui-
etly and steadily gaining ground on Capitol Hill. The
Packard Commission's objective of stability will not be
realized unless this trend is reversed."

tion has been quite successful in moving in this direction
over the last two years.

Finally, in order to achieve greater program stability,
the Pentagon must resist the temptation to initiate pro-
grams prematurely. A weapon system is ready to enter
full-scale development and production after it has met
three major criteria. First, the program should have
satisfied all conditions for baselining and the baseline itself
should already exist. Second, the technology must have
been sufficiently demonstrated to ensure minimum risks.
Third, the baseline must include adequate dollars to cover
such risk-reduction features as continuous competition, ad-
equate testing, early production and logistics planning, and
a short, efficient development and production cycle.

The Department of Defense urgently needs to improve
its management of weapon systems acquisition, and the
four steps just outlined will help it do so. The administra-
tion has already taken the first steps. However, in light of
the significant defense budget crunches that arc likely over
the next few years, the department has reached a critical
juncture. If it does not fully implement major acquisition
reforms, program instability, stretchouts, and cost growths
will accelerate, and public confidence in the department
will plummet even further. As emphasized above, the so-
lution lies in an across-the-board commitment to program
and budget stability on the part of all branches of the
government.

The institutional changes discussed in this article will all
help a great deal. They include a multiyear budget, long-

term authorization of weapon systems, long-term defense
plans that arc integrated and fiscally constrained,
baselining of weapon systems, budget and program cosl
realism, improved pre-full-scalc development activities,
reduced management layers, and increased management
experience and stability. But the principal change has to be
a clear recognition of the inefficiencies associated with
program instability. If the Congress and DoD truly real-
ized the potential for dramatic efficiency gains, they would
execute the cultural change necessary to achieve far
greater program and budget stability. Our nation's security
requires it, and the taxpayers deserve it. SMi!
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